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PIN BOYS FOR VICTORY 


By KATE CLUGSTON 


N official of the American Bowling Congress recently 
took exception to a statement by the National Child 
Labor Committee that late night work in bowling alleys, 
pool rooms, honkey tonks, movies and quick lunch spots is 
too often a first cause of juvenile delinquency. 

In an article in the Ohio Parent-Teacher late last spring 
Dr. David J. Wiens, Chief of the Cleveland Bureau of 
Attendance, discussing the pros and cons of bowling versus 
juvenile delinquency, reported on the credit side of the 
ledger, “Bowling has been reborn. From a ‘den of iniquity’ 
the bowling alley is becoming the neighborhood center 
of recreation. Housewives 
and high school pupils, busi- 
ness men and war workers 
are turning to the sport with 
tremendous enthusiasm . . . 
Proprietors are enjoying com- 
munity support beyond all ex- 
pectations. With it, however, 
goes an obligation which few 
owners have yet realized.”’ He 
then goes on to add up the 
debit column, which is, un- 
fortunately, a long and im- 
pressive one. 

It is true, as our critic 
pointed out, that the bowlers 
of America are the fathers 
and mothers of young Amer- 
ica; that our government ap- 
proves bowling alleys for the 
use of war workers and serv- 
ice men or women. Unhappily 
it is also true that bowling alleys are staying open longer 
and later at night than they ever have before and that 16 
to 18 year old pin boys are increasingly hard to find. As a 
result, work on the graveyard shift in bowling alleys is 
repeatedly being sold to the gullible public as a patriotic 
manifestation and school boys of 14 or even younger are 
too often being persuaded to take bowling alley jobs under 
the slogan, “help win the War.” 

_ That night workers in war plants need recreation is a 
matter of elementary good sense. Neither does anybody 
question that, in our large cities particularly, bowling is one 
of the few available forms of physical exercise for night 
workers. Meanwhile, the number of fines levied upon 
owners of bowling alleys because of illegal employment of 
boys, and even occasionally of girls, has risen rapidly since 
1941. Flagrant violations are being reported every month 








from many of the states, involving the employment of boys 
as young as 10 years until 10 and 11 o'clock at night. In 
St. Louis, school children of 12, 13 and 14 are not only 
being employed illegally; they are in addition being forced 
to hang around idle for hours and are only paid when they 
are actually setting up pins. In Buffalo, New York, inves- 
tigators stated recently that 90 per cent of all child labor 
violations occurred in bowling academies of one kind or 
another. In Canada the situation appears to be comparable. 
The Superintendent of the Toronto schools reported in 
January that boys of 10, 12 and 14 were working in bowling 
alleys every night in the week 
from 6 o'clock to midnight, 
and on Saturday from 10 in 
the morning till midnight. 
This, he said, was affecting 
their school progress as well 
as their health. 

In New Jersey, Indiana 
and Connecticut, as well as in 
Chicago and New York City, 
State labor officials are report- 
ing that the employment of 
children in bowling alleys is 
one of the their most serious 
problems. Says Commissioner 
Danaher of Connecticut, 
‘When it comes to a choice 
between providing for [the 
recreation of| war workers 
and contributing to the de- 
linquency of young boys and 
girls, there is little hesitation 
in my mind where the balance of equity lies.” 

Meanwhile the accident toll for pin boys mounts steadily. 
In Cheyenne, Wyoming, just before Christmas, an 8 year 
old third grade pupil was accidentally struck in the mouth 
by a bowling ball, which slipped from the hands of another 
pinsetter. He had been working illegally at night for two 
months, in addition to being far below the legal age for 
pinsetters. : 

In Baltimore, according to the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
17 pin boys under 16 (one of them only 12) were hurt 
last year by balls or flying pins. Some got knocked out for 
a few minutes from blows on the head, while others re- 
ported smashed fingers or bruised feet. 

The Children’s Aid Society of Buffalo, New York, 
which has been making a special study of bowling alley 

(Continued on page 4) 
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A NEW BOARD MEMBER 


Mrs. Sidney D. Gamble has recently been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee. 
A graduate of the New York School of Social Work, Mrs. 
Gamble will be a valuable member of the Board because 
of her active interest both in education and in child wel- 
fare. She is Chairman of the Advisory Board of the River- 
dale Country School for Girls and President of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the Riverdale Neighborhood 
School; also President and Treasurer of the Riverdale 
Neighborhood Association and a board member of the 
Riverdale Children’s Association, formerly the Colored 
Orphan Asylum. 


A FEDERAL JUDGE INTERPRETS THE LAW 


EDERAL District Court Judge Albert L. Reeves in 

Kansas City has decided that the “emergencies of the 
hour are paramount to strict observance of the child labor 
law” and has refused to enforce the Federal 16 year age 
limit in a case brought against the Interstate Bakeries Cor- 
poration by the Children’s Bureau. 

Judge Reeves, who seems to think that child labor today 
is the same as it was thirty years ago, stated in his opinion 
on the case that the object of the Federal Child Labor Law 
“was to meet conditions where sordid greed thought to 
profit from the stunted and broken bodies of children. 
There was no such objective in this case.” 

A higher court will probably bring Judge Reeves up to 
date on the objective of modern standards for child employ- 
ment. 


“NEWSBOYS ARE EMPLOYEES”— 
UNITED STATE SUPREME COURT 


of Ree United States Supreme Court in an 8 to 1 decision, 
with Justice Roberts dissenting, ruled on April 24th 


that newsboys are employees under the National Labor . 


Relations Act. 


Although the newsboys in the cases at issue, which in- 
volve four Los Angeles papers, are full-time adult workers, 
this decision will undoubtedly have a far-reaching effect on 
future cases coming before state courts which involve the 
employment status of school-age newsboys under child 
labor, workmen’s compensation and other statutes. 


The Court held that the degree of supervision and con- 
trol exercised by the papers over the newsboys was suffi- 
cient, in these particular cases, to justify the National Labor 


Relations Board’s designation of the newsboys as em- 
ployees. As would be expected, child newsboys are fre- 
quently under an even greater degree of control and super- 
vision than are adult vendors. It would, therefore, seem 
that the Supreme Court’s decision will spell the end of the 
subterfuges of the Little Merchant System, under which the 
ee for years, have dubbed the children who sell 
and deliver their papers “independent contractors” and 
have skillfully evaded the obligations ordinarily resting 
upon employers. 


ANOTHER STUDY OF SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS 


Sour! who dropped out of high school during the 
past year have been followed up by the Board of 
Education in New York City to find out why they dropped 
out, what they are doing and whether they would be in- 


terested in returning to school. Home visits were made by 


substitute teachers during Fuel Conservation Week to in- 
vestigate 18,048 cases. About 92 per cent of the investi- 
gations were from senior high schools, the remainder being 
from vocational high or other schools. 


The students for whom information was secured totalled 
12,192. The remainder were not found or not contacted 
(5,562), in the armed forces (1,226) or refused to give 
information (68). The majority (52%) of those who 
gave a reason for leaving school said they had lost interest 
in school work. Most of the others (41% ) gave economic 
reasons, though more of them were working for personal 
income than to supplement the family income. 


A return to school was not contemplated by 7,157 of the 
former students, while 4,035 ‘“‘would or may return to 
school” in day or evening sessions. Though the report does 
not correlate the school record with the student's attitude 
about leaving school or teturning to school, nearly half of 
the students for whom data were given (6,027) had poor 
school records. Over 10 per cent (1,965) had or 
excellent records. A larger proportion of 16 year olds than 
of 17 year olds seemed to be sure they did not want to 
return to school. 


Most of the students left, not because they were overage, 
but because they had obtained employment certificates and 
82% were employed. Salaries for 72% ranged from $15 
to $25 a week, for 23% from $25 to $40 a week, with 2% 
earning over $40. Office work predominated (38%) with 
the next largest groups in factory work (24%) and miscel- 
laneous work (25%). The number of students who con- 
sidered their present jobs to be dead end was 1,797 as 
compared with 5,624 who saw a future. Those interested 
in returning to school with an adjusted program and a 
part-time job numbered only 1,606 in contrast to 7,462 
who were not interested. With 38% in office work, it is 
perhaps not a surprising coincidence that 38% expressed 
a preference for commercial courses. Vocational courses 
came second (22%), with academic and trade courses 
dividing the honors at 15%. 

What do the findings mean? It is hard to say without 
more correlations between reasons for leaving, academic 
standing, kind of work, courses preferred, etc. It seems 
clear that there was considerable dissatisfaction with school 
primarily because the courses did not give practical prepa- 
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ration for commercial or vocational work. More analysis 
of the findings and of the students’ school records should 
enable the schools to determine what curriculum changes 
are needed to interest students in completing the high 
school course. 


REGULATIONS HAVE NUISANCE VALUE 


KE ene employer who uses homeworkers today must have 
more problems than profits if his products are shipped 
in interstate commerce. His profits are cut because he can- 
not employ any children under 16 and he must pay his 
homeworkers at the standard wage and hour rate, under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 40 cents an hour and 
time and a half for overtime in excess of 40 hours a week. 
The time spent by the worker in obtaining and returning 
work must be paid for by the employer as working time 
and expenses such as carfare, electricity, needles, thread, 
etc., are a charge on the employer if they reduce the rate 
of pay to less than 40 cents an hour. Goods damaged or 
improperly finished by homeworkers are also a charge on 
the employer for all work must be paid for ‘‘good or bad.” 

So much for the profits he used to make from low wages, 
child labor, no expenses, no overtime, no travel time and 
no waiting time. 

Now for his problems. Restrictions on the employment 
of homeworkers have been established for certain indus- 
tries—women’s apparel, jewelry, handkerchief, button and 
buckle, knitted outerwear, glove and embroidery. The em- 
ployer must make a joint application with the homeworker 
for a Federal certificate showing that the homeworker 
meets the conditions set forth in the restrictions. The em- 
ployer must not permit anyone to assist a certificated home- 
worker unless the helper is listed as an employee of the 
firm. If a child under 16 “‘assists,” the employer is violating 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
It is the responsibility of the employer to know who works 
on goods and he is subject to prosecution if helpers are not 
listed or are under 16. 


If State regulation of intrastate homework could be made 
as rigorous as Federal, homework could be kept within the 
limitations of what it ought to be—a resource for handi- 
capped or homebound adults. 


EFFICIENT USE OF STUDENT WORKERS 


“| r 7E cannot afford to skip a generation in drawing 
upon the schools for our skilled and technical 
forces.” This comment was made recently by Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, when that 
agency and the three other Federal procurement agencies, 
the War and Navy Departments and the Maritime Com- 
mission, endorsed standards for the part-time employment 
of school youth. The standards are those recommended last 
fall by the War Manpower Commission, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau, namely, a com- 
bined school and work week of not more than 48 hours 
and a combined school and work day of not more than 9 
hours for 16 and 17 year old students. Hours of employment 
when school is in session should not exceed 4 a day or 28 a 
week and should not extend beyond 10 p.m. 


Among the 2,000,000 or mote 16 and 17 year olds in 





the present working force are many part-time workers who 
are attending school. If the pan load is too great, they 
do one of two things—leave the job or leave school. It is 
no help to war industries to have them do the first and no 
help to post-war industry to have them do the second. 
Efficient use of 16 and 17 year old students on a part-time 
basis in accordance with the recommended standards would 
therefore in the words of Mr. Nelson, ‘‘get more goods 
produced” without sacrificing the future of young people 
in the process. Observance of the standards was urged upon 
manufacturers by the four war procurement agencies. 


These recommendations apply only to war industries and 
are not mandatory but, as Miss Katharine Lenroot pointed 
out, communities in which employers, school officials, labor 
unions and parent organizations work together should find 
them an effective means of promoting reasonable standards 
for part-time work in industry generally. Children under 
16 cannot work in war industries but thousands of children 
14 and 15 or younger are working long hours after school 
in miscellaneous local establishments. It may be possible to 
persuade the employers of these young workers in retail 
stores, bowling alleys, restaurants, laundries and movie 
theatres that, like the war procurement agencies, they will 
get better work if the children are not too tired and that 
they have a similar responsibility to protect the health and 
education of the next generation of workers. 


THE GOALS FOR WHICH WE STRIVE 


HE Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 

Wartime, at its meeting on March 17 and 18, re- 
newed its call to the American people, first made two 
years ago in the Children’s Charter in Wartime, to safe- 
guard the welfare and health of children and youth. 

Goals were outlined for the protection and welfare of 
children during the war and in the transition period from 
war to peace in everything that affects their well-being and 
opportunity for development—health, employment, educa- 
tion, recreation, family life and social services. The goals 
emphasized in connection with employment and education 
included: Regulating child labor and safeguarding youth 
in wartime employment; planning now for young workers 
demobilized from industry and for youth leaving school in 
the demobilization period; developing policies for the post- 
war period which will assure protection and educational 
and employment opportunity to youth. 

The complete statement adopted by the Commission ap- 
pears in The Child for April, 1944, under the title, ‘‘Goals 
for Children and Youth As We Move from War to Peace.” 


WORK IN RELATION TO LEARNING 


“What Is the War Doing to High School Boys and 
Girls?”’ In this radio address, Dr. E. C. Lindeman, Chair- 
man of the National Child Labor Committee, discusses the 
present use of school children in industry in terms of what 
it can teach us about the place of work experience of the 
right kind in the education of the future. The address was 
broadcast from Freedom House on January 12, 1944, and 
is now available in pamphlet form from the National 
office. It has been reprinted from The High School Journal 
where it appeared in the January-February, 1944 issue. 
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PIN BOYS FOR VICTORY 
(Continued from page 1) 


accidents, has reported some recent cases. A 13 year old 
pin boy was hit in the abdomen with a ball and was taken 
to the hospital, suffering from internal injuries. Another 
13 year old boy suffered an injured foot while sticking 
pins. This boy had been working for five or six weeks as 
late as 12 o'clock at night. A 15 year old boy was struck in 
the back by a flying pin. His back was broken and he is now 
in a cast in the hospital. Another boy, about 14 years of 
age, was struck in the eye by a flying pin. 

Employment in bowling alleys involves enough hard 
work to ruin a young boy’s health. According to a recent 
Children’s Bureau article, ‘the work of the pinsetter in- 
volves considerable physical strain. Consider what it means 
to a growing boy, small in size, to stoop and lift a 16-pound 
bowling ball from the floor as high as his head 20 times, 
clear away downed pins about ten times, set them all up ten 
times, in the short period of 15 minutes, average time for 
one game or one player . . . The average players bowl from 
2 to 5 games at a time, usually in parties of several players, 
sometimes covering 3 or 4 hours of constant play, which 
means constant hard work for a small boy.’’ A Nashville 
doctor has estimated that during one afternoon and evening 
a pin boy, at an average bowling alley, will lift an aggre- 
gate of seven tons and that permanent disabilities may 
result. 


“Impairment of health and morals” rather than “illegal 
employment” was the charge against an employer of young 
pinsetters in Queens, New York, recently. Law enforce- 
ment as well as school officials find more and more evidence 
that late night employment results in tardiness or truancy. 
Truancy easily develops into delinquency. In addition, a 
young boy who comes from his job at 1, 2 or 3 o'clock in 
the morning, with his pockets full of money, is likely to 
go on to all night gambling joints and honkey tonks or to 
become involved in drinking bouts, petty thefts or gang 
depredations, which too often end in the police court. 

For such ill effects the employer may plead that he is 
not directly responsible. However, the ‘‘fatherly’’ owner 


of a bowling alley in Stratford, Connecticut, had no such 
convenient alibi when he set up cots in a back room, in 
order to hide and exploit two 14 year old runaways from 
New Haven. This is not an isolated instance of such abuses. 
In Chicago, last October, while his frantic parents were 
hunting high and low for 14 year old Robert Ellis, he was 
working, sleeping and eating in a large bowling alley on 
the North Side. Robert wasn’t well. He said that his reason 
for running away was that he didn’t like doctors! 

The Cleveland Pin Boy Welfare Committee, which was 
set up during the fall, uses a community approach to the 
problem. On this Committee prominent welfare, education 
and law enforcement groups are represented, as well as a 
member of the Bowling Proprietors Association of North- 
ern Ohio. Although the Committee is me npg to draw up 
policies, rules and regulations for pin boys under 18, a 
Co-ordinator, whose salary is to be paid by the Bowling 
Proprietors Association, is to have charge of enforcing the 
rules, clearing all complaints and endeavoring to obtain 
pin boy employees, either over or under 18. The Commit- 
tee’s particular objectives are—additional safeguards for the 
health and morals of pinsetters, cooperation with school 
and other public officials, the securing of proper work per- 
mits and competent supervision of pin boys. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


FOLLOW-UP OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS. Michigan 
Study of The Secondary School Curriculum. State Board of 
Education, Lansing. 1943. 

This practical handbook is intended to present a resume of 
the methods and techniques used in a series of follow-up studies 
of graduate students and of “drop-outs” from many Michigan 
secondary schools. Included also are selected studies from some 
of the schools of other states in which comparable surveys have 
been made. Practical suggestions cover problems like those of 
necessary expenses, personnel resources, publicity, tabulation 
and analysis, interpretation, etc. A fairly detailed plan of pro- 
cedure is suggested, followed by sample questionnaires. Several 
pages of illustrative findings, interpreted as to both the in- 
dividual and their community repercussions, are of particular 
— in proving the practical uses to which such a survey may 

e put. 


Children who work to exhaustion after school hours are listless, 
dull-eyed and worn out over their books the next day. When they 
fall asleep teachers often haven't the heart to awaken them. 
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T enclose §...........ccsseseseseseeees to assist in protecting young children 
from excessive part-time work which interferes-with their education. 
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